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LEGISLATIVE NOTES AND REVIEWS 

EDITED BY CHARLES KETTLEBOROTJGH 

Director of the Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information 

Constitution Making in Arkansas. On December 14, 1918, for the 
first time since 1874, the people of Arkansas (or rather, a small propor- 
tion of them) voted upon the adoption of a new constitution. In 1917 
the legislature, in response to a growing but not overwhelming de- 
mand, called a convention. The Democratic party called a primary and 
one was held in most of the counties. The vote at the final elec- 
tion (July) was light. A few Republicans were elected from counties 
strongly Democratic. Lawyers were in a large majority. 

The call for the convention had been made before the United States 
entered the war. Before the election there was some demand for a 
special session of the legislature to repeal the law providing for the con- 
vention. The convention met in November, 1917, when a determined 
effort was made to adjourn sine die on the ground that the war had so 
altered conditions that the time was inopportune for writing a new con- 
stitution. However, this effort failed and the convention voted to 
appoint committees to consider different topics and adjourned till the 
following July. On reassembling, the convention took up the report of 
its committees and finished its work in about six weeks. 

The result was the resubmission of the old constitution with numer- 
ous minor changes and a few of considerable importance, but none 
very radical. This conservatism was not wholly due to the conserva- 
tive character of the members, but partly to the fear that radical pro- 
posals would result in the rejection of their work. For example, the 
convention voted for a unicameral legislature of 35 members, but later 
reversed this action for the old system. They also voted for the pro- 
gressive land tax in principle and instructed a committee to bring in a 
provision for it, but never could agree on the details. However, the 
maneuvers of the landed interests probably had something to do with 
this. 

Some of the noteworthy changes were: provision for woman suf- 
frage; prohibition (already in force by law) ; attempts at further restric- 
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tion on local legislation by the legislature; putting the legislators on a 
salary; providing for quadrennial sessions; forbidding state officials to 
stand for reelection or to run for another office while in office or to re- 
sign in order to run; creating a budget committee; creating the office of 
lieutenant governor; consolidating the railroad and tax commissions 
into a corporations commission and making it appointive; forbidding 
the state, counties, and municipalities to expend for ordinary items 
any sum in excess of the revenue for the year; allowing the issuance of 
bonds on the approval of 60 per cent of the electors (now forbidden 
except to the state) ; adding two members to the supreme court and al- 
lowing it to sit in two divisions; allowing jury verdicts by five-sixths vote 
in civil and misdemeanor cases; providing for juvenile courts; fixing a 
minimum of six months for public schools; fixing the location of state 
institutions where now located so as to hold the university at Fayette- 
ville; extending the initiative and referendum to localities and removing 
the restriction on the number of amendments which may be submitted 
under it. 

The constitution was defeated by about 3,376 majority in a total 
vote of about 44,934. The vote usually polled in gubernatorial elec- 
tions is about 165,000. 

No one thing caused the defeat. The initiative and referendum se- 
cured in 1910 was unsatisfactory after the supreme court held that it 
had not changed the limitation on the number of amendments that 
might be submitted at one time (three) and that it did not provide for 
local operation. The committee reported to the convention a change 
satisfactory to the friends of popular government, but reactionary 
changes were incorporated by the convention which made it very un- 
satisfactory. Of course the whisky element voted against prohibition. 
Possibly some prohibitionists voted against woman suffrage. Some 
objected to the useless ornament called lieutenant governor. One 
prominent legislator objected to the increase of pay to legislators coupled 
with shortening their time in session and the amount of work, eliminat- 
ing local legislation. Objection was raised to the consolidation of the 
railroad and tax commissions into an appointive corporations commis- 
sion. (The tax commission is appointive.) Some objected to incor- 
porating into the constitution the publicity law, requiring the publication 
of amendments in newspapers. 

The topic always brought forward in urging the calling of the conven- 
tion was taxation and finance. In the convention much more time was 
devoted to this than to any other subject, yet the results were very 
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meager. The main changes were: allowing segregation of taxes for 
state and local purposes, allowing an income tax three years after the 
close of the war with Germany, allowing cities to issue bonds, allowing 
taxation and bonds for improvements, and exempting bonds from taxa- 
tion. The old limitations on the amount of taxes were retained and 
could not be exceeded even by popular vote. Yet the fear that the 
few changes would result in higher taxes probably turned some votes 
against the constitution. 

David Y. Thomas. 
University of Arkansas. 

Health Insurance. "Voluntary insurance for sickness is one of the 
oldest institutions among European and American peoples; but the 
entrance of the state to exercise its sovereignty by compelling indi- 
viduals to avail themselves of insuring against hazards is comparatively 
new." 1 

Germany in 1883 adopted an obligatory system; but has since extended 
the provisions by the laws of 1892, 1903 and 1911 to include addi- 
tional occupations and industries, to increase benefits and make vari- 
ous other improvements. Norway adopted a similar system in 1909; 
and Great Britain, a system of compulsory health insurance in 1911. 
Similar legislation has been enacted in Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg, 
Serbia, Russia, Rumania and Holland. France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Iceland have adopted a subsidized, voluntary 
system. The only European countries which, like the United States, 
are without any general system are Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Montenegro, and Turkey. 2 

In the United States, the development of a system for compensating 
industrial accidents and reducing the risks of hazardous employment 
has indicated the necessity for further development along similar lines 
to eliminate or reduce to a minimum the hazards of sickness and old 
age. The American Association for Labor Legislation has been fore- 
most in study and publicity for the movement. The association cre- 
ated a special national committee to study questions relating to health 
insurance in December, 1912; in June, 1913, it organized the first Amer- 
ican conference on health insurance. 8 In the following year tentative 

1 J. F. Crowell, Social Insurance. Feb., 1917., (pam.). 

2 J. B. Andrews, "Proposed Legislation for Health Insurance." Pp. 549-558. 
Bulletin Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 212. 

3 Irving Fisher, "The Need for Health Insurance," American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, March, 1917, p. 9. 



